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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 


Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men at women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANpDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carngcrs Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, MR. WITHEROW! 

How interesting it is to watch the rise of supe. 
fire men! They seem to move along from ob 
scurity to responsible prominence, just as one 
who visits an automobile factory will behold 4 
car that starts along the moving assembly line, 
pig as some close observer has said, with 
a handful of nothing and growing with each 
foot of progress until it rolls out of the shop under 
its own power—a completed work. Since Willian 
P. Witherow came out of Yale he has been ad- 
vancing along the moving assembly line of 
achievement, until his associate directors of the 
Blaw-Knox Company secured his acceptance of 
the presidency of that company—one of the great 
industrial establishments of Pittsburgh. In the 
midst of a life that has been full of business cares, 
Mr. Witherow has taken time out for almost 
every good and worthy civic purpose, and 
the things that receive his earnest thought the 
Carnegie Institute has a high place in his at 
tention. 


Paris, ONTARIO 
Dear CARNEGIE: 
I send most hearty appreciation of your 
zine, which is also read by several thou 
families here in the pleasant town of 
Ontario. The whole Magazine is greatly admired. 
—Gerorce H. and Wintrrep Fottows 


PirrspurGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

Congratulations on the Library's acquisition of 
the superb collection of Palestrina’s works. | 
join Dr. Bidwell in his tribute to the 
donor, Harry G. Archer. Who will now provide 
us with the complete edition of Bach? 

—Caspar Kocu 


THE DUTY OF A MAN OF WEALTH 


To set an example of modest, unostentatious 
living, shunning display or extravagance; © 
provide moderately for the legitimate wants of 
those dependent upon him; and, after doing s0, 
to consider all surplus revenues which come 
him simply as trust funds, which he is called on 
to administer, and strictly bound as a matter of 
duty to administer in the manner which, in his 
judgment, is best calculated to produce the most 
beneficial results for the community—the man 
of wealth thus becoming the mere trustee and 
agent for his poorer brethren, bringing to their 
service his superior wisdom, experience, and 
ability to administer, doing for them better than 
they would or could do for themselves. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


PILLARS OF STATE 


The foundation of every state is the education 
of its youth. 


—D10GEnss 
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WINSLOW HOMER 


By Homer Saint-GAauDENS 
Director of Fine Arts at the Carnegie Institute 


[The Winslow Homer Centenary Exhibition on view at the Carnegie Institute from January 28 
to March 7, brings to a close a series of similar exhibitions which have been held during the year by 
American art museums to commemorate the.one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Winslow Homer. 
This exhibition consists of 48 paintings, 85 water colors, and 77 drawings. The article printed here is 
at once a brief biography of Winslow Homer and an appreciation of his work and place in American art.] 


On winter Sun- 
days, when after 
luncheon most of 
us suffer the com- 
plicated con- 
veniences of 
physical and 
emotional steam 
heat, we wel- 
come the buzz of 
a doorbell which 
allows us at one 
and the same 
time to let in a kindly personality and 
a breath of fresh air. Such a personality 
was Winslow Homer. ‘Honesty among 
the isms,’’ is what occurs to me when 
I think of him. 

My family rarely saw “‘Cousin Wins- 
low.’’ In those horse-and-buggy days 
when I was a youngster and he a mature 
man, his shingled house, set far from 
town on the New England coast, we 
regarded as very distant from our New 
York habitat. Yet my father and Homer 
enjoyed the same philosophy of life 
to an extent that words Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens wrote some thirty-one years 
290 apply equally to the guiding spirit 
of the painter and the sculptor. Here 
they are: 

“I thought that art seemed to be the 
concentration of the experience and 
sensations of life in painting, literature, 
sculpture, and particularly acting, which 
accounts for the desire in artists to have 
tealism. However, there is still the 
feeling of the lack of something in the 
simple representation of some indif- 
ferent action. The imagination must be 
able to bring up the scenes and incidents 


that impress us in life, condense them, 
and the truer they are to Nature the 
better.”” 

This line of thought proved espe- 
cially apt concerning Homer. Here was 
a man who did not use his art to ex- 
press his personality, but his person- 
ality toexpress hisart. He never painted 
in order to say, “‘Look at what a bril- 
liant eccentric I am.’’ He existed to 
say, ‘Look at the charm of the land 
about us, the strength of the sea, the 
rhythm of human forms.’ Perhaps, 
though I doubt it, the age had much to 
do with his objectiveness. Only with 
difficulty may we realize that Winslow 
Homer was born in Boston a hundred 
years ago. 

Simon-pure New Englanders are the 
Homer clan. History has it that back 
in 1650 one Captain John Homer arrived 
in this land with his own ship to settle 
in Boston. There one hundred and 
fifty-odd years later, in 1809, was born 
Winslow's father, Charles Savage 
Homer, a merchant of quality, who ran 
a hardware store at 13 Dock Square, 
when Winslow in turn first saw the 
light in 1836. As the years passed, 
however, conditions improved; so by 
the time Winslow, the second of three 
brothers, was old enough to observe the 
world the family had progressed to a 
house on Massachusetts Avenue in 
Cambridge in order that the youngsters 
might be _—— with a better edu- 
cation, and incidentally, that Winslow 
might go fishing in Fresh Pond, which 
lay a mile or two even further in the 
country. 

Indeed the fishing was the most suc- 
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THE WRECK (O11 PaINTING) 
Permanent Collection of the Carnegie Institute 


cessful part of the move from Winslow's 
point of view. For the boy proved not 


so much of a scholar as a lover of Nature 
and an adept at drawing sketches in his 
schoolbooks to an extent that finally 
caused his considerate father to obtain 
for his nineteen-year-old son a place as 
an apprentice in Bufford’s Boston lithog- 
rapher’s shop. 

here Winslow advanced to a point 
where he even did portraits of the en- 
tire Massachusetts Senate. Yet the 
work was naturally of a treadmill 
variety, and Winslow, from youth to 
age, resented restraint and inhibitive 
traditions. So the roving Homer eye 
became cocked to see whether or no 
one thing would lead to another. It 
did. Homer thought he might paint a 
bit; consequently soon he hunted up a 
French wood-engraver named Damereau, 
who taught him a few of the elementary 
tricks of drawing on wood blocks. At 
once, even with this very small start, 
Homer developed a knack of taking 
everyday occurrences and giving single- 
minded, unwavering, unsentimental ex- 
pression to what these days we boast of 


as ‘‘the American scene.’’ In fact, this 
dandified, laconic young man of twenty- 
two possessed the cahie of an ob 
server to such an extent that soon he 
was tapping at the doors of ‘‘Ballou’s 
Pictorial,’ where he produced illus- 
trations, such as those which concerned 
“Life in Harvard College.” 

Luck continued. ‘‘Harper’s Weekly” 
launched itself in 1858. Homer sent a 
drawing. The drawing was accepted. 
Other ceasinoe followed, though noth- 
ing especially ambitious developed in 
these early descriptions of work-a-day 
life. No schools taught Homer about 
‘‘art for art’s sake,’’ or the value of 
self-expression. He was no theorist. 
He lacked notions of what art could or 
could not do. He knew only what he 
could or could not do. So he followed 
his instinct until the powers that weft 
approved his work to such an extent 
that by 1859 he caught the smell of 
paint in New York, where he lived asa 
cheerful free lance between one studio 
in Nassau Street and another a bit later 
in the tower of the old University 
Building on Washington Square. 
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At last here Homer was footlouse and 
fancy free to draw as he wished on his 
own wood blocks scenes of **The Sleigh- 
ing Season—The Upset’’; to care a bit 
meticulously for his collars and his 
cuffs; to come and go with an amused 
twinkle in his eye among the friends of 
his liking, such as Homer Martin; to 
attend the night school of the Academy 
of Design; to take lessons in painting 
from Frederic Rondel, a French artist 
of repute; and to exhibit modestly in the 
National Academy. Not for a moment 
did any germ of ‘“‘arty’’ introspection 
disturb him. He never thought of 
French influence or German influence. 
He lived near Greenwich Village, a very 
different Greenwich Village in those 
days. But even if it had been then the 
Greenwich Village of today, Homer 
would have ignored the veil of loose 
conversation and cigarette smoke that 
befogs the eyes of our latter-day hyper- 
introspective youngsters. Just at pres- 
ent a painter who talks well need not 
say anything with his brush. Homer 
seldom talked but he always had 
something to express by way of his 
pigments. He recorded our own life 
in his own way. 

The Civil War 
broke out as Homer 
turned twenty-five. 
Naturally he ob- 
tained a pass as an 
artist correspondent 
for ‘‘Harper’s Week- 
ly,’’ and was off 
to the front on the 
staff of Colonel 
Francis C. Barlow 
in the Peninsular 
campaign of 1862. 

It is well to re- 
member that those 
were the days of 
heroics, days when 
the art-minded 
sentimentally ap- 
ae Gericault 
or his “‘Raft of 
Medusa.’’ Yet what 
Homer sent back to 


his journal concerned itself not with 
the debatable glory of battle, but with 
the interminable, weary, monotonous 
side of war. Sometimes Homer's draw- 
ings were amusing, sometimes pathetic. 
Never, however, did he idealize the 
sordid. He simply set down with ve- 
racity and candor details of dreary zones 
about the trenches, eyes anxious for 
food before the mess tents, and those 
other unforgettable details which make 
up nine-tenths of war. His one and 
only desire was to be a good recorder. 
Consequently he persisted until at 
about the time the last shot was fired 
he had established himself as a leader 
in his craft, with war canvases organ- 
ized on the roof of the University 
Building in New York by the help of 
one lay figure which in alternate uni- 
forms would pose this day as a ‘‘Yank”’ 
and that as a ‘‘Johnny Reb.”’ 

Homer had launched his career. For 
a time somewhat of a silent social gad- 
about with an eye for the ladies, a 
member of the Academy at the age of 
thirty, he continued to draw for 


“Harper's Weekly’’ ship scenes, war 


scenes, marine scenes, country scenes, 


EIGHT BELLS (O1 PAINTING) 
Lent by the Addison Gallery of American Art, Phillips Andover Academy 
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THE CARNIVAL (Or PaINnTING) 
Lent by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


winter scenes, Adirondack scenes. At 
last, though, Paris enticed him across 
the sea in 1867, as it had already enticed 
many other youngsters. Yet Paris 
failed to intrigue Homer. Except to 
make a few dan in Left Bank 
dance halls, he did little or no work. 
He failed to enter the atelier of any 
Cher Maitre. He did not make copies 
in the Louvre. He did not go to many 
salons. He never spoke of the Old 
Masters. He saad as Boston in less 
than a year. 

Those were the years when the pro- 
tagonists of ‘‘art for art's sake’’ were 
at war with the group who omen 
Eastman Johnson's “‘Old Kentucky 
Home,”’ or Hovenden’s ‘‘Breaking Home 
Ties.’’ Certainly the atmosphere was 
pregnant with “‘sweetness and light.”’ 
Yet Homer had no hothouse inhibitions 
concerning story-telling pictures. He 
knew the difference between sentiment 
and sentimentality. He looked at 
Nature, not at other men’s canvases. 
He painted the thing that interested 
him as he saw it. If the result told a 
story, that was that. 

Though by the early seventies Homer 
still rented a studio at 51 West 10th 
in New York, he also spent more and 
more time in the country, which fur- 
nished him with genre subjects such 


as that for “* 
the Whip.”” He was 
fostering his pas. 
sion for indepen 
dence and solitude, 
living a large pare 
of 1873 with the 
lighthouse keeper 
at Gloucester while 
he painted the har- 
bor. Consciously he 
abided by his Be. 
set philosophy that 
the artist should 
never take liberties 
with Nature. Sub- 
consciously, to an 
increasing degree, 
the beauty of his 
imaginative pro- 
cesses emphasized and rearranged what 
Nature furnished him; until his results 
became not so much the scenes before 
him as the distillation of the meaning 
of these scenes. 

At last in 1875 Homer made his final 
drawing for ‘‘Harper’s Weekly.’ It was 
of ‘‘The Battle of Bunker Hill.’’ He had 


he 


THE LOOKOUT: “ALL'S WELL!” 
(Om PaINTING) 
Lent by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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THE SIGNAL OF DISTRESS (O1L PAINTING) 
Lent by the Family of Charles F. Williams 


worked for seventeen years for the firm 
which had given him such a wide repu- 
tation. Yet eventually the urge for free- 
dom and a yearning to revisit the scenes 
of the South which he remembered dur- 


ing his war days erased the lesson taught 
all of us good New Englanders that do- 
ing what you do not want to do some- 
how piles up for you merit in heaven. 

Consequently the year 1876 found 
Homer in Petersburg, studying the 
Negroes, working on such canvases as 


“The Visit of the Mistress.’’ Life was 
complicated. The local professional 
southerners, not approving such inti- 
macy with colored folk, considered 
running Homer out of town. They only 
thought better of the notion because of 
Homer's habit of keeping his hands in 
his coat pockets. In those days Vir- 
ginia coat pockets housed pistols. 
Homer's pockets housed nothing but 
tobacco. No Virginian knew it. 

By now the sea was calling Homer 
once more; the sea that offered him 
such opportunity to develop his faculty 
of thinking thoughts of elemental sub- 
jects and of waiting till Nature filled in 
these thoughts with patterns of light 
and dark. Back, therefore, Homer went 


across the Atlantic; on this occasion to 
Tynemouth on the east coast of Eng- 
land where he could set forth in oils, 
and water colors, and black and white, 
the simple actions of those who muster 
to the roll of the surf. 

For all his wanderings, the time was 
drawing near, however, for Homer to 
establish his anchor to windward; an 
anchor which he dropped at last in 
1884 in Prouts Neck in the town of 
Scarboro some miles to the south of 
Portland on the Maine coast. It came 
about through the habit the Homer 
family possessed of clinging together. 
Winslow Homer’s brothers, Charles and 
Arthur, invariably shared with him his 
troubles and his joys. Through a long 
lifetime, too, the father, Charles Savage 
Homer, dominated the scene with bene- 
ficent kindliness. Consequently when 
Arthur Homer, on discovering Prouts 
Neck, suggested that he, Charles, 
Winslow, father, and in fact the whole 
family should buy up the water front 
of that quiet spot and take a flier in 
summer real estate, naturally Winslow 
joined in, and built himself a cottage 
near the summer homes of his brothers 
and parents; a cottage with a board 
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fence and a flower garden of roses and 
pinks and primroses, a garden wherein 
he even grew his own tobacco from 
which, quite unsuccessfully, he might 
try to roll his own cigars. 

There as the years went by appeared 
Homer's “‘props,’’ the models oes 
he nauaek: fahing tackle and birch 
bark canoes, the bell he made for *‘ All's 
Well,”’ and a dory cocked up on the 
beach with the proper slant for the 
heave of a swell. The strength of the 
sea, the swing of the water, Homer could 
learn from early walks along the cliffs, 
where he might look at that everchang- 
ing model that lapped against his door- 
step. His family still remembers that he 
waited once all summer for an effect 
that he wanted and only obtained the 
following year. 

The region around Prouts Neck was 
not exactly what a solitary would have 
chosen. Yet as time went on Homer 
was able there to knit together more 
and more closely his life and his art. 
Even at the beginning, when he erected 
a second cottage for summer residents, 
he vouchsafed distinct ideas about his 
own abode. “Other men build houses 
to live in,’’ he declared. ‘‘I build this 
one to die in.” 


To thase near him he was understand- 
ing, lovable, humorous and sometimes 
a bit racy. Certainly he was fond of his 
neighbors even if he avoided them; 
witness that bathhouse he erected and 
rented until he got his money back, 
when he gave it to the local improve- 
ment association. When it came to 
visitors, however, as the seven hotels 
and sixty-seven houses arose nearby, he 
drew more and more into his shell, a 
quiet-seeking but not unsocial bachelor, 
anxious only to hide himself from the 
growing inroads of small-town curi- 
osity hounds. Not for the painter was 
the curse of the candid camera or the 
complexity of the brain of Bernard 
Shaw, who, I remember, once sent a 
postcard to Charles Frohman bearing 
the line, ‘‘I feel like a little publicity. 
How do you feel?’” Homer locked his 
door to special-story writers. Yet if 
he sent a newcomer away brusquely, it 
was an even chance that a moment later 
he would be running after the visitor 
to make amends with a bunch of posies. 
In fact there still exists a down-east 
yarn about the man who offered a 
stranger a quarter to be directed to 
Homer's abode. The stranger accepted 
the quarter, remarked, ‘I’m Winslow 


THE FOX HUNT (O11 PAINTING) 
Lent by the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
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Homer,’ took the visi- 
tor to his studio, fed 
him his habitual lunch 
of sardines, crackers, 
and candy, and sold 
him a painting. 

Homer's establish- 
ment was simple 
enough. One old man 
who liked his liquor 
and gave the code 
knock on the back door 
of a morning did the 
chores and posed as a 
model. Sam, the Irish 
terrier, occupied a pri- 
vate canine establish- 
ment nearby. Every- 
body built a stone 
wall. Homer liked his 
own cooking. Even last summer I was 
retold the tale of how, when the fit of 
painting was on him, the hired man 
would buy him a turkey which would 
hang in the fireplace of the kitchen- 
living-room-studio, where Homer 
would hack off slices for cooking and 
eating when he felt hungry until the 
bird was gone and need existed for 
the further hunting of fifteen more 

unds of sustenance. In fact buying 
in bulk accorded with Homer's philoso- 
,hy of the simple life. I gather he 
even acquired his underclothing by the 
gross. That must be an artistic at- 
tribute. I remember my own father 
once bought one hundred and forty- 
four hammers and a barrel of lead 
pencils. ““Why,’’ the artist says to 
himself, ‘‘should I be bothered with 
details?”’ 

Homer never had his mail forwarded. 
Correspondence waited for a rainy day. 
Finances were reduced to essentials. If 
only brother Charles had permitted, 
Winslow would have developed his 
elementary scheme of banking his cash 
in a cigar box and of keeping his ac- 
counts on the studio wall. 

Ido not mean that Homer held tight 
to this habitat. On the contrary, he 
| proved quite a wanderer. He made 
ishing trips to Nassau. He was lured 


A VOICE FROM THE CLIFFS (WaTER CoLor ) 


Lent by Edward Coykendall 


by the exotic brilliance of Cuba. He 
hunted in the primitive wilderness of 
Quebec, painting the rapids, the canoes, 
and the Indians. Indeed, towards the 
last of his life, in New Brunswick, he 
started “Shooting the Rapids, Sague- 
nay,’’ which he did not finish. Through 
all of his many days the results of these 
trips to Florida and to the Bahamas, to 
the Adirondacks and to New Bruns- 
wick, brought to the overheated sophis- 
tication of our land much of the fresh 
stimulation of that outdoor world 
which even then was passing from the 
social scheme of things. 

All this became possible because 
Homer was a man among men rather 
than a painter among painters. Despite 
his saeliabaiedaas secuinett. he never 
took himself seriously, or worried about 
whether he was a leader or a follower. 
He detested hypocrisy. He wasted no 
words. He loathed superlatives. Art 
patter appealed to him not at all. He 
never mentioned theories of painting. 
He never talked about other painters. 
He had a holy horror of bores. He was 
not interested in names. He was sus- 
picious of exhibitions. His esthetic 
sense remained purely and rightfully an 
esthetic sense, not an intellectual power 
of deduction. Never introspective, the 
only thing that counted in his work 
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SHARK FISHING (WaTER CoLor) 
Lent by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


was what a scene had to say to him, the 
significance of what he saw, not the 
trivial significance, but the big sig- 
nificance, what was dramatic, epic, and 
of broad humanity. He brought forth 
the human note where the note was 
needed. He showed his day things 


which that day would not have seen. 
He gave his contemporaries pleasures 
they would not have had. He impressed 
them with truths they would not have 
felt. He aroused in them emotions they 
would not have known. 

Along in the late eighties Homer also 
began etching, completing a number of 
good-sized plates of his own paintings, 
like “‘Eight Bells,’’ which had won 
such unqualified recognition. This new 
line of endeavor came about as the 
fortunate result of necessity pressing 
upon him a bit, or at least so he thought. 
Because even in these years, so hard for 
artists, older men tell me that back in 
the late eighties Homer would mutter 
that if he could but depend on the 
average salary of a department store 
salesman he would be content. 

Yet for all Homer’s growling that 
swung between his statement to O'Brien 
& Son, the Chicago dealers, “I will 
paint for money at any time. Any sub- 
ject, any size,’’ on the one hand, and 


“No painter’s colic 
for me. I have much 
to see and do jp 
these few years, but 
pictures are out of 
it,'’ on the other, 
still the ripenin 

years brought me 
letter days with in- 
creasing frequency 
into Homer’s life. 
At the World's Fair 
in Chicago in 1893, 
where Fifteen of 
Homer's paintings 
were hung, he won 
a Gold Medal. In 
1896 he sent ‘The 
Wreck”’ to the first 
Carnegie Institute 
International. The 
picture received the first Chronological 
Medal offered by the Institute, and was 
purchased for the permanent collection. 
In 1897 Homer was invited to Pitts- 
burgh on the jury of award with John 
La Farge, Will Low, William Chase, 
Frank Benson, Edmund Tarbell, Cecilia 
Beaux, Frank Duveneck, Edwin Lord 
Weeks, and John M. Swan. There was 
an outstanding group of names. Later, 
in 1901, Homer came to Pittsburgh 
again. In 1899 and once more in 1908 
Pittsburgh held one-man shows of his 
work. He won a Gold Medal in the 
Paris Salon of 1900, when his painting, 
‘“‘A Summer Night,’’ was bought by 
the Luxembourg. In 1902 the Fine Arts 
Academy in Philadelphia awarded him 
the Temple Gold Medal, which slapped 
about in his trousers pocket until he 
found it one day when paying for 4 


postage stamp in Doll & Richards’ J 


art store in Boston. Again, about 
1905, I recall the enthusiasm of my 
father, who was on the committee con- 
cerned with the development of the 
Boston Public Library. At that time 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens suggested to 
the architect, Charles F. McKim, that 
Homer undertake certain of the pro 
posed murals together with Sargent, 
Abbey, and Puvis de Chavannes. 
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Though nothing came of it, the com- 
pliment remained. Finally, in 1906 
when Homer sent his ‘‘Gulf Stream”’ 
to the National Academy the jury of 
award unanimously recommended that 
the Metropolitan Museum buy the 
canvas, which the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum did. 

In the meantime Homer's prices were 
rising; because for all his modesty he 
knew his own value. “‘Good things are 
scarce,"” he explained concerning one of 
his own works. Again, he wrote to a 
dealer in 1902, ‘“The best picture of the 
sea that I have painted. The price that 
you will charge is five thousand dollars 
—$5000. . . . This may be the last as 
well as the best picture.”’ 

The days of financial struggle were 
over. Homer appeared both a bit sur- 
prised and consistently humorous about 
this, writing to various and sundry, 
“I have rents enough to keep me out 
of the poorhouse.’’ And, later, ‘With 


the ‘duckets’ that I now have safe I 
think I will retire at 66 years of age, 
praise God in good health.”’ 

It is a fortunate memory that Homer, 


well before the close of his life, found 
he had become a celebrity in spite of 
himself, and enjoyed the position to an 
extent that as the years drew by the old 
hermit even began to wish that he had 
gone out more with ‘‘the boys.”’ It 
was too late to change by then. In- 
stead Homer would sail in his small 
boat, or paint from a little portable 
house he had built so that in cold 
weather he could work within shelter. 

Always, too, Homer enjoyed his own 
grumbling about the prospect of re- 
tiring, continuing in this vein up to 
1907, when he wrote Miss Leila Mech- 
lin, the Secretary of the American 
Federation of Arts, ‘I care nothing for 
art. Ino longer paint. I do not wish 
to see My name in print again.’’ Yet 
the urge for work never left him. For 
example, as his eyes were none too 
good, he lived for a while with his 
brother Arthur, until one morning 
when the family came down to break- 
fast all they found of him was a scrawled 


message, ‘I am well, and have quit.”’ 
He had resumed his work and his 
wanderings in the Adirondacks and 
Bermuda. 

Those last trips were not for long. 
One year later, in 1909, Homer painted 
his final oil, ‘‘Drifrwood.’’ He real- 
ized that his strength was over. He 
dreaded lowering the level of his out- 
put with results weakened by age. Yet 
he hated to be asked how he was 
feeling. Even well along in 1910, he 
wanted to know how soon he could sit 
up for a drink and a smoke. Then of a 
sudden on September twenty-ninth he 
died of heart failure in his seventy- 
fourth year, by his work and in his 
studio. 

Homer followed no school, founded 
no school. He elevated what the good 
Lord gave him to the best of his 
ability. He started life with a policy, 
held to it, and finished with it. 

Perhaps the reason Homer has 


CAVALRY OFFICER WITH SWORD 
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achieved so great a place in American 
art is that there is little to be remarked 
in looking at his pictures that will 
interfere with the emotional enjoyment 
that he wished to express. I have 
quoted my father as saying that in 
painting, or drama, or fiction the artist 
does not present actual life to the world 
about him, but instead creates a re- 
arrangement of life which is not life 
but gives to us those condensed feel- 
ings that otherwise we would require 
days or years to absorb. In a book like 
‘Gone with the Wind’’ we are asked 
to experience within a relatively few 
hours many of the sensations that 
would have taken distressing years of 
life to assimilate in the days of the 
Civil War. By the same token then, 
through a painting of the New England 
shore in a storm, Homer arouses in us 
a stimulation that we never would ob- 
tain by loitering on charming summer 
days along the coast between Portland 
and York Harbor. The sterner, sadder 
seasons of the year, the cold drive of the 
rain, the wet east wind are made vivid 
for us by this selection and by this 
bringing together of essential details. 

Furthermore, as latter-day artists 
tell us, often to our disbelief, yet as we 
learn empirically from the wall paper 
on our rooms, simple patterns of line 
and the juxtaposition of colors arouse 
visual reactions within us. Conse- 
quently, together with his condensa- 
tion of the details of life that he might 
the better convey to us the sensation of 
a scene, Homer added his studied ar- 
rangements of form and color. Whether 
or not he accomplished this knowingly 
remains unimportant. The point is that 
the skillful setting of objects needed to 
produce such results was always there, 
though never to an extent that might 
interfere with that willing rush of 
imagination which a fine art arouses. 

Homer was a leader in his craft be- 
cause he saw what he loved, loved what 
he saw, and placed the result before us 
in such a way that we forget to analyze 
but remain to regard with ease and 
affection. 


THE PUSHKIN CENTENARY 


7 hundredth anniversary of the 
death of the celebrated Russian 
poet, Alexander Pushkin, will be ob 
served by a centenary in the Carnegie 
Music Hall on February 23. Under joint 
auspices the five local seats of higher 
learning will hold a commemoratiye 
observance and will present a special 
program dedicated to Pushkin. Mar 
shall Bidwell, Organist and Director of 
Music at the Carnegie Institute, and 
also the student orchestra of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, under 
the direction of J. Vick O’Brien, will 
take part in the musical program. A 
well-known Russian baritone, Alexei 
Tcherkassky, of New York, accompa- 
nied by Earl Wild, will sing arias from 
operas and other songs composed for 
the words of Pushkin. Boris Brasol, 
president of the Pushkin Committee in 
America, will make the principal ad- 
dress. Mr. Brasol is the author of 
‘Pushkin the Shakespeare of Russia’ 
and ‘““The Mighty Three’’—among the 
most illuminating essays on Pushkin 
published in recent times. 

The centenary will be observed by the 
cultured world at large, since the con- 
tribution of Pushkin belongs not only 
to the Russian people but has enriched 
the spiritual treasure of the whole of 
mankind. His literary works are not 
sufficiently known as compared, for 
instance, with such writers of world- 
wide recognition as Tolstoy, Dos- 
toievsky, and Turgenev, due to the fact 
that Pushkin’s masterpieces were writ- 
ten in verse, and an adequate transla- 
tion of poetry, especially in Russian, is 
exceedingly difficult. However, in re 
cent years, several creditable transla- 
tions have been made that give a cet 
tain idea of the superlative beauty of 
the originals, the richness of their 
imagery, and the profundity of the 
philosophical thought ingrained in 
them. Pushkin is justly considered the 
father of modern Russian literature and 
to him belongs the distinction of purify- 
ing the Russian language. 
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A CHALLENGE TO PITTSBURGH 


The Trustees Present an Appeal for the $4,000 ,000—$12,000,000 Endowment 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


w Monday evening, January 18, 
OKnere was a special meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, held at the Car- 
negie Institute, and called for the pur- 

of formulating a plan for collecting 

,000,000 in order to obtain a gift of 
$8,000,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, making $12,000,000 
in all. The presiding officer, Mr. 
Church, made these opening remarks: 


GENTLEMEN OF THE BoarD OF TRUSTEES: 

In order to start out with a general 
understanding of our present problem I 
have thought that it might be well 
to open this conference with a state- 
ment of our financial history down to 
the present moment. Leaving out the 
Carnegie Library, whichis so generously 
and so understandingly supported by the 
city of Pittsburgh, we received from 
Mr. Carnegie’s funds down to 1921 for 
the endowment of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute $7,000,000, and for the reconstruc- 
tion of the original Library Building 
$5,000,000, besides $1,254,057 for 
Operating purposes. For the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology down to 1921 
his funds gave us for endowment 
$7,706,182, for buildings and equip- 
ment $5,523,371, and for operating pur- 
poses $1,189,182. 

The present endowment of the Car- 
negie Institute is $8,915,137, and the 
present endowment of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology is $16,487,570, 
a total endowment of $25,402,707. 

The reduction in the value of money 
during and after the World War left our 
institutions in straitened circumstances, 
and we were forced to make frequent 
appeals to the New York Corporation 
for emergency aid. Although this help 
was usually granted with a generous 
hand, the Corporation began to feel 


that the active and ambitious develop- 
ment of the Pittsburgh work was going 
to become a continuing and an expand- 
ing liability against its resources, par- 
ticularly as to the great Institute of 
Technology, of which they remarked, 
perhaps with some exaggeration, that 
such a school, if permitted to grow 
with unchecked claims upon Mr. Car- 
negie’s funds, might in time exhaust not 
only the income but possibly the capital 
of the Corporation. They therefore sug- 
gested the appointment of a commission 
of neutral experts to study the work 
that had been done at Pittsburgh in the 
promotion of Mr. Carnegie’s founda- 
tions; and this was arranged by mutual 
concurrence. When this commission 
had completed a thorough and detailed 
examination of all our departments, in- 
cluding Library, Fine Arts, Museum, 
and Tech, and declared them to be 
soundly established and wisely ad- 
ministered, the Corporation, under the 
presidency of Dr. James R. Angell, pro- 
posed to make a temporary financial 
settlement for Institute and Tech in 
1921, and a final settlement as to the 
Institute in 1936, and as to the Institute 
of Technology in 1946, with the under- 
standing on the Corporation's part that 
the future maintenance of the Carnegie 
Institute, and particularly of its Insti- 
tute of Technology, should be to some 
extent and in a reciprocal way con- 
tributed by the public at large. They 
used as an illustration the history of the 
University of Chicago, which Mr. 
Rockefeller had founded and for a num- 
ber of years supported, and then after 
giving it a further liberal endowment 
had left its further maintenance to 
public sympathy and support, with 
very great success to the University it- 
self. And they closed their program 
with these words: ‘‘It is understood 
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that the appropriations herein author- 
ized are deemed to complete the gift of 
Mr. Carnegie to the people of Pitts- 
burgh, embodied in the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology and the Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburgh.” 

The financial plan adopted in 1921 by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
is comprised in the following summary: 


FOR THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Under the 1921 settlement the Cor- 
poration paid to the Carnegie Institute 
$59,226 for current necessities; $200,000 
for alterations in its building; $244,000 
for its educational work; and $1,800,000, 
the income from which had been hereto- 
fore applied to Carnegie Tech, it now 
transferred and set over to the Carnegie 
Institute with $200,000 of new funds 
from the Corporation, constituting a 
fresh endowment of $2,000,000 for the 
Institute; and the agreement to pay to 
the Institute on July 1, 1936, for endow- 
ment, any amount up to $200,000 to 
equal cash gifts from other sources up 
to that amount, also for endowment. 
Later on, when the Corporation was 
made aware that we were obtaining 
subscriptions of $10,000 each from 
members of the Patrons Art Fund, it 
volunteered to duplicate these sums up 
to $150,000 for endowment, and when 
we had on our part collected these two 
sums—namely, $200,000 for endowment, 
and $150,000 for the Patrons Art Fund, 
making $350,000—the Corporation on 
July 1, 1936, paid us $350,000, dis- 
charging its siligation as to the Car- 
negie Institute, this transaction repre- 
senting $700,000 of new money, $550,000 
of which was endowment, and $150,000 
for art purchases. The $200,000 given 
to us, as above, for building alterations, 
and the $244,000 given at that time for 
educational work have not been spent; 
on the contrary, these sums have been 
carefully conserved, so that the first 
fund of, $200,000 has now an interest 


growed of $85,434.83, and the second 
und of $244,000 an interest growth of 
$58,903.39, and we have drawn only 
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upon the income from year to year for 
the purposes for which these gifts were 
themselves originally intended to be 


spent. 


FOR THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


In the preliminary settlement of 192] 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
paid to the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology $7,000,000, of which $1,800,000 
replaced a like sum released to the Car- 
negie Institute, as above explained, and 
the balance, $5,200,000, together with 
this $1,800,000, was added to the en 
dowment funds, the income from the 
whole $7,000,000 to be used in operat- 
ing the school. It also gave an outright 
gift of $350,000 for repairs to plant 
and replacement of equipment, and 
$179,662 for current necessities. 

The Corporation furthermore agreed 
that on July 1, 1946, it would pay to 
Carnegie Tech $8,000,000, provided 
that we should raise $4,000,000, one 
third of which may be in buildings on 
the campus; or in the event that we 
should fall short of our quota, it will 
give two dollars for every one dollar 
that we raise; and this obligation to 
raise $4,000,000 is what brings us here 
tonight. 

Two considerations have influenced 
us to put off until now the making ofa 
definite plan for this objective. First, 
our desire not to bring our necessities 
into conflict with the greater needs of 
the University of Pittsburgh; and, 
second, the depression which made any 
movement of that kind inexpedient. 
But it seems evident that the University 
has made good use of the clear field 
granted to it, and that better times aft 
coming for all of us, in view of which 
I believe it to be the opinion of out 
Board that we should now adopt 4 
definite plan for raising the whole sum 
of $4,000,000. 

It ought not to be a difficult under 
taking to put this problem with cot 
fidence before the people of Pittsburgh, 
individually and in their business aa 
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philanthropic anes The Car- 
negie Institute of Technology is already 
jooked upon, not only in Pittsburgh but 
also by the country at large, as one of 
the greatest of our technical institu- 
tions. The world has recognized our 
school’s mission to encompass the whole 
field of technical knowledge, and to 
erve it, to transmit it, and to en- 
C it. So far has it carried its.work 
beyond mere teaching and into the 
domain of research that the school is 
now generally regarded as a great 
reservoir into which organized industry 
may dip at will; and this reservoir is in 
constant use by our business interests, 
especially as to research movements in 
the important departments of coal and 
metallurgy, toward which a goodly 
number of them have made generous con- 
tributions, as we all know. The stu- 
dents who are graduated here are so 
well grounded in the knowledge that is 
required for the application of science 
to production that each one finds his 
diploma the equivalent of a patent of 
nobility in character and capacity, and 
each Commencement finds the graduat- 
ing class virtually as a body called into 
lucrative employment, not as raw ma- 
terial, but as polished tools adapted to 
the latest needs of technical work. The 
idea therefore of presenting Carnegie 
Tech as a reservoir of technical knowl- 
edge for public use comprises not only 
its Capacity as an institution of research 
throughout the ultimate field of in- 
dustry, but carries with it a body of 
trained students who, when absorbed 
from year to year in the business of the 
country, take with them the most ad- 
vanced teaching and the most advanced 
research that business executives can 
require from graduate scholars. 
This description of Carnegie Tech as 
a reservoir for public use gives us one 
of two reasons which occur as justify- 
ing our appeal for $4,000,000. The 
other reason is the attractiveness of the 
proposal in itself. Every day men and 
women are giving money to educa- 
tional and cultural institutions: a month 
ago $2,000,000 to Columbia; several 


millions to Harvard, to Yale, to Prince- 
ton; and a total sum of $245,000,000 
given to American colleges and uni- 
versities during the past six years. 
President Gates has just asked for 
$12,000,000 for the University of Penn- 
sylvania to be in hand by 1940—three 
years from now—and I know that he is 
confident of getting it from his generous 
friends. Last week Charles Hayden 
bequeathed his fortune of $50,000,000 to 
be used in its capital sum, or its income, 
or both, for the promotion of education 
in its fullest and highest sense among 
the young men of this country. But 
none of these princely gifts holds the 
reciprocal feature that our task carries 
with it. In our case, for each dollar 
subscribed in our $4,000,000 fund the 
Carnegie Corporation will give us two 
dollars. When we complete the fund of 
$4,000,000, they will give us $8,000,000. 
Every man who subscribes one dollar 
is therefore potentially the giver of 
three dollars. The final fruitage of our 
$4,000,000 will be a new endowment 
fund of $12,000,000, with a new income 
in normal times around $600,000 a 
year, virtually all of which will be 
spent in Pittsburgh. 

Where shall we get this money? The 
Board will probably feel that it would 
not be wise to use the campaign me- 
thods such as have been adopted in 
other appeals. I am going to suggest, 
therefore, that a committee of five 
trustees be appointed by the Chair, 
who shall be empowered to solicit sub- 
scriptions from all eligible individuals 
in the Greater Pittsburgh district, or 
elsewhere, and from the banks, firms, 
and industrial corporations active in 
this territory, also from the Tech 
Alumni, and from benevolent trusts 
whose scope touches our problem. The 
terms of the subscriptions should be 
made to suit the convenience of the 
givers within the limit of five years. 

If the Board approves of the appoint- 
ment of this committee, I hope that all 
our trustees will consider themselves 
as potential members of it. Great care 
will be taken not to overtax their time. 
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The task is one which none of us can 
afford to put aside. I promise to give 
every ounce of my own energy as an 
ex-officio member of the committee. 
Our friends on their own initiative have 
already contributed in gifts and be- 
quests $585,000 of this $4,000,000, of 
which our student body and our alumni, 
who do not come from rich families, 
have made up $50,000, and when prop- 
erly organized and appealed to they 
may be expected to do much more. 

I am strongly moved by the feeling 
that our call on the people of the Pitts- 
burgh district for this fund is going to 
give us a new element of strength. 
Where your treasure is there will your 
heart be also. People love the thing 
that they support, but stand aloof 
from the thing that is sustained by 
others. So it was with the University 
of Chicago; so it will be with Carnegie 
Tech. Get people personally inter- 
ested and they will become a vital part 
of our work. Without ever directly 
asking for money, the CarNEGIE MaGa- 
zINE, which has built up a large and 
devoted list of readers, has never failed 
to record, in its Garden of Gold, from 
the day it was inaugurated, nine years 
ago, a of money which up to now, 
excluding the Library appropriations, 
aggregate $2,191,131.28. If such sums 
come to us in voluntary freewill offer- 
ings, why should we hang back or have 
any fear of failure in going out among 
our friends for $4,000,000 which will 
bring us $8,000,000 additional, like 
manna from heaven? 


At the conclusion of this statement 
there was a full discussion of the matter, 
in which all the members participated, 
whereupon this motion was adopted: 

Rzsotvep, That the Chairman be re- 
quested to appoint a committee of five 
trustees who shall take immediate 
charge of obtaining subscriptions for the 
$4,000,000 for the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology which is required to be in 
hand by July 1, 1946, in order to obtain 
a gift of $8,000,000 at that time from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York; 


and that the said committee be ay 
thorized in its discretion to employ 
necessary assistance, charging the cost 
thereof to the Contingent Fund. 

The committee was then appointed, 
as follows: William Frew, Chairman, 
Augustus K. Oliver, James C. Rea, 
Roy A. Hunt and Arthur E. Braun. 

With all the facts thus set out, the 
matter now rests in the good will of the 
people of Pittsburgh. How soon may 
we be able to report the first million? 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 
AT THE INSTITUTE 


Bob twenty-fourth annual Pittsburgh 
Salon of Photographic Art will be 
shown in the Carnegie Institute gal- 
leries from March 12 to April 11. 

Contributors may enter one to four 
prints in the showing for the jury, from 
which the photographs that will be 
hung in the exhibition will be chosen. 
No prize awards are ever made—the 
recognition of the artist’s work being 
prize enough. 

Three eminent authorities on pic- 
torial photography from different parts 
of the United States will act as the jury 
of selection: Edward Alenius, of 
Jamaica, New York; Aubrey Bodine, of 
Baltimore, Maryland; and Herman A. 
Scherrer, of Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The Carnegie Institute will present an 
exhibition of woodcuts by John J. A. 
Murphy on February 18, to continue 
through March 28. 

On March 11, shortly after the close 
of the Winslow Homer Centenary Ex- 
hibition, the Department of Fine Arts 
will present an exhibition of paintings, 
water colors, and etchings by Edward 
Hopper. It will continue through April 
25. On March 18, the Department will 
present an exhibition of the paintings 
of Samuel Rosenberg. 

During May there will be an ex- 
hibition of German Art, and during 
June, an exhibition of paintings by 4 
selected group of Pittsburgh artists. 
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PITTSBURGH'S BEST 


By Epmunp M. AsHE 
Head, Department of Painting and Design, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Tue doors to the 
galleries of the 
Carnegie Insti- 
tute were thrown 
open to the pub- 
lic on February 4, 
ushering in the 
twenty-seventh 
annual exhibi- 
tion of the Asso- 
ciated Artists of 
Vi * Pittsburgh, to be 
r shown until 
March 4. The display, broad in come; 
is not limited to oils alone; it includes 
sculpture, water color, drawings, prints, 
and crafts. The. jury for painting 
awards was composed of Henry Keller, 
of Cleveland; John Carroll, of Detroit; 
and George Harding, of Philadelphia; 
for sculpture and crafts the judges were 
Walter Sinz and Otto F. Ege, both of 
Cleveland. The number of paintings 
selected greatly exceeds that of last 
year. Faced with”the problem of ac- 
commodating the 
additional one hun- 
dred and forty nine 
canvases, the usual 
practice of hanging 
a single line had to 
be abandoned. Only 
through the rare 
judgment and good 
taste of the hanging 
committee could 
two rows, one 
above the other, 
achieve such bal- 
ance and harmony 
as here confronts 
the visitor. 
_ The numerically 
increased show has 
not proportionately 
raised the quality of 


aa 


the paintings on display, and the noticed 
absence of some of the stronger paint- 
ers, and the unimportant contributions 
by some of those represented, rates the 
exhibition as ‘‘just average.’’ It can 
be said for this year’s crop of new ar- 
rivals that they are conservative; and 
though not unmindful of the many 
theories and philosophies of the past 
quarter of a century, they stand firmly 
on sound fundamentals. 

Back to actuality and Nature is the 
keynote of the American artist of to- 
day: contemporary life, the American 
scene, experiences of reality absorbed 
through a sensitive perception. Our 
artists are gradually being weaned 
away from French influences—abstrac- 
tions, Freudian psychology, isms, and 
so on—representing, as most of them do, 
laboratory exreriments, many of which 
do not actually arrive but are pounced 
upon by legions of imitators, whose one 
desire is to be seen perched upon the 
band wagon and acclaimed as moderns. 


CAPE ST. MARY, NOVA SCOTIA, By RENA V. ROCKWELL 


Association's First Honor 
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STILL LIFE WITH BEGONIA 
By Carotin McCreary 
Association's Second Honor 


These ‘‘arty’’ novelties, springing from 
innumerable cults, have kept the agile 
imitator in a constant lather and the 
public mystified, and the return to self- 
expression gives some semblance of 
unifying our own philosophy. 

Among other notable changes com- 
ing over some of our artists we note 
that they appear to be less fearful of 
becoming articulate. This quality has 
too often, and mistakenly, been con- 
demned as being merely illustrative, but 
the cultivated mind is 
quite capable of differ- 
entiating between mere 
illustration and a work 
of art. The story may 
be a factor, but there 
must be something 
more. Berenson tells us: 
‘A phase of art which 
contains few, if any ex- 
cept illustrative ele- 
ments, will tend to pass 
away with the ideals it 
produces; also, if we do 
not perceive the decora- 
tive factors in the work 
of art, we shall cease 
caring for it, the mo- 
ment we are tired of the 
phase of life, or feeling, 
or thought which it em- 
bodies.”’ Let us, then, 
not dismiss a work as 


trivial because it tells a story before we 
have exhausted the possibilities of dis 
covering other qualities. 

The Carnegie Institute Prize, awarded 
for the best group of paintings, was won 
by Christian J. Walter with three land- 
scapes, of almost one size, but express- 
ing various moods. One, ‘‘Moonlight,” 
is a symphony in blue and blue-green, 
showing a mountain pond, the far side 
of which is bordered by a mass of lar 
trees casting their dark shadows on o 
water. The distant mountain range, a 
blue silhouette, stretches across the 
back of the canvas, and the soft rays 
of the moonlight percolate through 
blue atmosphere spreading a veil of 
serenity over the scene. “‘Pennsylvania 
Hills’’ is a little more rugged, dealing 
with more decisive shapes, and with a 
wider range in values than ‘‘Moon- 
light." The foreground is broken and 
irregular, and, against a background of 
sharply outlined mountains, a series of 
dark horizontal clouds, effectively cut- 
ting across the face of light billowy 
vapors, are illuminated with a pink 
glow from the now-vanished sun. The 
whole portrays delicate sensibility. The 
third picture in the group, a familiar- 


WINTER LANDSCAPE BY EDWIN W. ZOLLER 
Association's Third Honor 
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enough mill-town 
scene, shows broader 
yision, a striving 
for something more 
than effect. The 
depth is obtained 
not alone by per- 
spective, but by so 
composing space 
that the variety of 
forms, each and 
every one, takes its 
properdistancefrom 
the observer. The 
golden sunlight 
sifting through the 
haze and smoke is 
naturalistic and 
convincing. It is a 
good picture and 
should make friends. 

The Association's 
First Honor was 
awarded to Rena 
V. Rockwell for her ‘‘Cape St. Mary, 
Nova Scotia.’’ It shows a rocky cliff, 
surmounted by a rich green turf, on 
which stands a white lighthouse be- 


yond the point of the cliffs, a patch of 
blue water extending to the horizon. 
The sea, enclosed by rocks forming a 
horseshoe curve, is on its good be- 
havior, the surf curling and uncurling 
and throwing up a soft white spray 


against the sharp gray rocks. It is 
realistically portrayed and agreeably 
painted. 

Carolin McCreary won Second Honor 
with “‘Still Life with Begonia,’’ a 
simple and dignified arrangement, in 
both composition and color, of a table 
top covered with a grayish-blue cloth, 
a pot of begonias, wine glass and bottle, 
a napkin and two lemons. By skillful 
management of shades, shadows, and 
subtle coloring, she has achieved both 
charm and unity. The Association's 
Third Honor was awarded to Edwin W. 
Zoller for ‘‘Winter Landscape’’—one 
of the smaller pictures receiving a prize. 
The monochromatic treatment of his 
subject in no degree lessens the artist's 
power to induce us to share his emo- 


DECEMBER LANDSCAPE By PEGGY PHILLIPS 
Alumnae Pittsburgh School of Design Prize for Women ($100) 


tions; a touch of color here, as such, 
might transgress the mood and sound 
a note of artificiality. 

Peggy Phillips was the fortunate re- 
— of the Alumnae Pittsburgh School 
of Design Prize for Women with her 
“December Landscape,’” a small but 
engaging picture, a brooding, moody 
little canvas that says much. Heavy 
overcast sky, solid rolling hills with a 
heavy growth of black-green trees and 
brown underbrush, forms a fitting back- 
ground for the stark skeletonlike white 
trees painted with a technique that in- 
tensifies the dramatic force of the scene. 
Joseph R. Frola received the Ida Smith 
Memorial Award for his naive contribu- 
tion, ‘The Feather Tearing’’: a room 
interior, with an old couple seated at 
either end of a dining-room table that 
is covered by a light cloth sprayed with 
a design of squares and flowers. The 
wall paper, with its repeating color and 
floral pattern, occupies about two thirds 
of the upper part of the canvas; the 
scarlet-painted sideboard behind the 
old lady’s chair, receives its answering 
note of color from a red cushion placed 
almost in the center of the table. In 
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studying ‘‘Feather Tearing,’’ as 
well as the artist’s other con- 
tributions, it is evident that he 
is endowed with native talent. 
Demonstrating the catholicity 
of the jury's taste is Virginia 
Cuthbert’s painting of ‘‘Phillip 
Elliott’’—the very antithesis of 
‘The Feather Tearing’’—which 
received the Art Society of 
Pittsburgh Prize. This three- 
quarter-length portrait of a 
young man in a brown leather 
jacket, with a color scheme in 
close relations, is quiet, forceful, 
and harmonious. The work of 
an artist in full command of her 
tools, it registers her every 
thought with clarity. 

Other qualities as well as square 
inches were factors in the selection for 
the John L. Porter Prize, which must go 
to one of the smaller pictures in the 
show. It went to Nancy Leitch for her 

““Saddling Up,”’ a spontaneous record- 
ing of a scene in a paddock—a fragment 
of Nature unaided by studio composing. 
Paint when applied with a palette 


knife should simultaneously capture 
form and color, and upon the solution 


SADDLING UP BY NANCY LEITCH 
John L. Porter Prize ($100) 


THE FEATHER TEARING BY JOSEPH R. FROLA 


Ida Smith Memorial Prize ($100) 


of this dual process depended the suc- 
cess of her undertaking. 

Among the good —— in the pres- 
ent exhibition ineligible for prizes, 
Clifford A. Bayard has three. His 

“Haystack Range’ is a well-executed 
canvas, brilliant in coloring and star- 
tling in manipulation. And Madolin 
Vautrinot merits distinction for her 
contributions. A vigorous and ex- 
ceptionally effective painting, ‘‘Peli- 
cans,’’ an offering 
of Ottmar F. Von 
Fuehrer, is an en 
gaging composition 
of the almost life- 
size bodies of those 
white birds relieved 
against the blue 
background of a 
stream. Roy Hil- 
ton’s ‘‘Lithogra- 
phy’ deals with a 
prone: of men en 
gaged in pulling an 
impression; the 
general tone is low, 
but strong contrasts 
in black and white 
give it vitality. 
“A Busy Cornet, 
by Rachel McClel- 
land Sutton, is a 
little picture full 
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of life and move- 
ment, good in color, 
and impressionistic 
in manner. ‘‘Where- 
to?” —a philosophic 
drama, well-por- 
trayed—is shown by 
Norwood MacGil- 
vary. It is a vigor- 
ously painted, force- 
ful canvas of a surg- 
ing brutal mass of 
humanity byron 
ing upward, locked 
in death grips and 
struggling to reach 
the pinnacle. The 
bewilderment on the 
face of the man at 
the top of the mass 
shows the futility of 
the struggle, for man’s invention—the 
plane—can again reduce the world to 
chaos. A gay and colorful contrast 
to ““Whereto?"’ is to be found in *‘Alle- 
gheny County Fair’’ by Anna Belle 
Craig. Quiet and unobtrusive is Samuel 
Rosenberg’s “‘Houses on the Hill,”’ a 
street with fows of brick houses radiat- 
ing a soft irridescence, possessing the 


PHILLIP ELLIOTT BY VIRGINIA CUTHBERT 
Art Society of Pittsburgh Prize ($100) 


GYPSY GLEN BY RICHARD KENAH 
Camilla Robb Russell Memorial Prize for Water Color ($25) 


qualities of mother-of-pearl, and al- 
most as precious. 

Among other outstanding contribu- 
tions, ‘“The Mills,’’ by Everett War- 
ner, is well planned and knowingly 
painted, as is Elizabeth Shannon Phil- 
lips’ ‘‘Farm on Deer Creek.’’ A village 


street on a moonlit, frosty night, and 
done in his usual vein, is ‘‘Streec-—New 
Hope’’ by George W. Sotter. ‘‘Por- 
trait of Mrs. J. M. Nicholson,"’ painted 
by Milan Petrovits, displays consider- 
able proficiency and skill. Wilfred A. 
Readio offers two choicely designed 
canvases, ‘‘Ruin’’ and ‘‘Chalk Cliff.’’ 

In the water color section, capacity 
and understanding in the use of this 
medium is well exemplified in the broad 
fluently brushed-in washes and the 
sparing use of color in the work re- 
ceiving the Camilla Robb Russell Me- 
morial Prize, ‘‘Gypsy Glen,’’ by Richard 
Kenah. Fluent, wet, and dripping, it 
portrays a cheerless gray wet day, with 
soggy hillsides, ae buildings dotted 
here and there along a muddy roadside. 
The composition affords a proportionate 
variety of shapes for the sophisticated 
water-colorist. ‘The River,’’ by Joseph 
Durso, is handled in much the same 
way as his other contributions: effec- 
tively silhouetted dark objects on light 
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THE WRESTLERS 
By Louis F. Squrt1eri 


Pressley T. Craig 
Memorial Prize ($50) 


grounds, applied in fluid washes. ‘“The 
Karnow,'’ a boat on the ways, by 
Orval Kipp, is good in color and pattern. 
‘Summer Boarders,’ by Samuel: Rosen- 


berg, shows a little group of people 
leaving a country railway station. 


‘Construction,’’ a vivid little picture 
in both pattern and color, is by A. 
James Speyer. A technique somewhat 
out of the ordinary characterizes ‘“The 
Road to the Creek,’ by Howard H. 
Permar. The water-colorist is primarily 
interested in representation, and if he 
is reinforced by an adequate composi- 
tion and good 
craftsmanship, 
his equipment 
is complete. 
When the de- 
mands are for 
other qualities 
than these—rep- 
resentation 
and craftsman- 
ship—his re- 
course is to 
some other 
medium. 

In sculpture, 
conditions simi- 
lar to those in 
painting exist; 


ALICE 
By W. Linwoop THompson 


Johanna Hailman Prize for 
Garden Sculpture ($50) 


HONORABLE MENTION AWARDS IN CRAFTS 


PRIMITIVE MUSIC 
By Georcs M. Koren 


Association's Sculpture 
Prize ($50) 


a number of the stronger exhibitors are 
not represented. This however detracts 
in no way from the dignity or the at 
tractiveness of the ensemble. It should 
be pointed out that the pieces this year 
are small; the majority of the heads 
and portrait busts being life-size and 
the figures not more than half life-size, 

The Association's Sculpture Prize was 
awarded to George M. Koren for his 

“Primitive Music’: an African savage 
going through his incantations, now 
and again reaching down to beat upon 
his drum, which is placed on the ground 
between his 
feet. The rhyth- 
mic movement 
of the figure is 
well sustained, 
and by happily 
arresting the 
action at the 

roper time, the 
Full sense of 
continued ac- 
tion has been 
realized. TheJo- 
hanna Hailman 
Prize for Gar- 
den Sculpture 
was awarded 
to W. Linwood 
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Thompson for “‘Alice,’’ an arresting 
bit of sculpture, sound, and structurally 
built. This massive Oriental-looking 
little block harks back through the 
ages to the time when sculpture was 
conceived architecturally. The work 
is treated simply, all unnecessary ana- 
tomical forms being eliminated, and 
nothing preserved but the larger planes 
directing the masses. To Louis F. 
Squitieri was given the Pressley T. 
Craig Memorial Prize for ‘‘The Wres- 
tlers,"’ in which a momentary pause in 
the action is made possible by the 
balancing of concave and convex planes. 
One contemplates with a shudder the 
resultant crash when the monstrous 
bulk contacts the floor. 

While the black and whites contri- 
bute to the attractiveness of the gal- 
leries housing the sculpture and crafts, 
with few exceptions they do not, in 
themselves, strike a very high mark. 
Lithography alone can be said to reach 


THOMAS W. PATTERSON 


Awarded the Mrs. Roy Arthur Hunt Crafts Prize ($50) 


BARBARA J. Yoakam 


Vernon-Benshoff Company Award for Silver 
Objects and Jewelry ($50) 


Perer Miiier-Munx 


Grogan Company Award for Design 
in Metals ($50) 


professional proficiency. Wilfred A. 
Readio is represented by two well- 
planned and well-executed lithographs 
in which he seems to have exhausted all 
the possibilities of the stone. The 
larger of the two, “Rain on 
Princeton,’’ is designed with con- 
summate skill, running the gamut 
of subtle shades of white to a 
velvety black. ‘‘Franklin Street, 
Provincetown,’’ one of the two 
offerings by Everett Glasgow, is 
deserving of mention. Others who 
should be cited are Gerald O. 
Schoonover, represented by three 
capable lithographs depicting 
New England subjects; Jeanette 
C. Shirk for ‘‘Music,’’ a pen and 
ink drawing; Neville C. Davison, 
Jr. for ‘‘Peter’s Palace,’’ an etch- 
ing; Lillian Kimball Miller for a 
portrait of ‘Jack Kintner’’ done 
in charcoal; and George A. Wilde's 
wash drawing, ‘“The Barker.” 
The crafts section of the exhi- 
bition is by far the strongest 
shown since the group became os 
of the organization. According 
to jury opinion it compares very 
favorably with exhibitions of a 
similar character held in other 
cities. The exhibition is well 
balanced in its diversification of 
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objects and materials to represent vari- 
ous phases of crafts—ceramics, metal 
work, bookbinding, and textiles. This 
year marks real advancement in that 
there have been three prizes awarded 
and a number of honorable mentions 
made. The Mrs. Roy Arthur Hunt prize 
for bookbinding was awarded to Thomas 
Patterson, who has his bindery in Craf- 
ton, and is recognized as one of the 
foremost craftsmen in this country. His 
inventiveness in design is singularly out- 
standing. The Grogan Company Prize 
for silversmithing was awarded to Peter 
Miiller-Munk for creative quality, and 
his contributions add considerable in- 
terest to the exhibit. Barbara Jean 


Yoakam received the Vernon-Benshoff 
Company Prize for fine craftsmanship 


and design in the precious metals. Mrs. 
Roy Arthur Hunt's exquisite bookbind- 
ings, while not competing, again make 
up one of the very high spots of the 
show. It is regrettable that, with such 
a high grade = craftsmanship prevalent, 
there are not other prizes to award, 
This is especially true in the field of 
ceramics, in which one finds Wesley 
Mills’ fine pottery with its touch of 
humor and originality, and the sincere 
craftsmanship of Thomas Ryder, who 
was represented in the National Pottery 
Exhibition held at Syracuse, New York. 
Other exhibitors receiving honorable 
mention, together with the general list 
of artists in so many lines of creative 
endeavor, make this show notable for 
its variety and attractiveness. 


CARNEGIE TECH ARTISTS IN LOCAL SHOW 


C will be interesting to our readers to 
note that in the present annual Ex- 
hibition of the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh, discussed by Edmund M. 
Ashe in the preceding article, the ma- 
jority of the works hung were by faculty 
members and present and former stu- 
dents of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, who also captured a number of 
awards. Of the 349 oils submitted by 
194 artists, 205 were the work of 113 
present or former Tech associates. 
Twenty of the 27 black and whites and 
half the 64 water colors were entered 
by members of the same group. Notable 
among those who received awards for 
oils are the following: Carolin Mc- 
Creary, who received the Association's 
Second Honor for ‘‘Still Life with 
Begonia’; Peggy Phillips—a graduate 
last year from the Department of Paint- 
ing and Design—who was awarded the 
Alumnae Pittsburgh School of Design 
Prize; and Nancy Leitch, to whom the 
John L. Porter Prize was awarded for 
“Saddling Up.” 

The sculpture section had a still 
higher proportion of Carnegie talent, 
eighteen out of twenty participants 


being present or former students and 
faculty. George Koren, a graduate stu- 
dent, was awarded the Association's 
Sculpture Prize for ‘‘Primitive Music’; 
the Johanna Hailman Prize for Garden 
Sculpture went to a former student, 
W. Linwood Thompson, for ‘Alice’; 
and Louis Squitieri, an instructor in the 
Department of Sculpture, was awarded 
the Pressley T. Craig Memorial Prize 
for his ‘“The Wrestlers."’ 

The crafts section is composed—with 
one exception—entirely of the work of 
artists trained at Tech, and all three 
_ were taken by them. The Mrs. 

oy Arthur Hunt Prize was taken 
by Thomas W. Patterson; the Vernon- 
Benshoff Company Award for design 
and craftsmanship of silver objects and 
jewelry went to Barbara Jean Yoakam, 
a senior in the College of Fine Arts; and 
Peter Miiller-Munk, Assistant Professor 
of Industrial Design received the Gro- 
gan Company Award. The following 
members of the faculty are also repte- 
sented in the exhibition: Dr. Doherty, 
Mr. Hilton, Mr. MacGilvary, Mr. 
Readio, Mr. Rosenberg, Mr. Simboli, 
Miss Topp, and Mr. Warner. 
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e Gardener has had his cause set 
Teoh for him this month in an- 
other column, to which all his friends 
are cordially referred, with the hope 
that they will read it. It cannot be too 
frequently stated that the seed of kind- 
ness and philanthropy which is planted 
in this soil brings always a quick har- 
vest of golden fruit. 

It is the hope of the Gardener that 
the growing needs of the Carnegie In- 
stitute will not be forgotten in view of 
the fact that more prominence will 
probably be given in the next few 
months to the $4,000,000-$12,000,000 
project of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

The heart of Pittsburgh is an organ 
that is filled with benevolence, as the 
widow's cruse was a cup that was filled 
with oil; and both of them stand for 
inexhaustible love. Out of that foun- 
tain of overflowing good will these 
institutions are spreading over the com- 
munity, like a blanket, all those things 
which feed the human spirit—as music, 
art, science, and the appreciation of 
beauty in the illumination of life. And 
at the Carnegie Institute the visitors 
begin their acquaintance with this new 
world when they reach the age of four 
years. We ask our readers to watch for 
the pictures of children and grown-ups 
in our future numbers. 

Many men and women are giving 
much study to taxation in connection 
with gifts of benevolence, and some- 
thing was said on that subject last 
month, which has brought forth this 
interesting letter from a competent 
chartered accountant, well known as a 
tax consultant: 

“In this month’s issue of the Car- 
negie Magazine there is presented (in 
the Garden of Gold) an illustration of 
an individual who with an income of 
$70,000 is able to make a contribution 
of $10,000 at an actual cost to him of 


but $6,135, the difference representing 
the saving in income tax. This is in- 
deed true, and if the illustration were 
based upon the 1936 tax law (which is 
now in effect) the saving would be 
even greater, for the amount of the tax 
involved under the new law is $4,120 
and the actual cost of the gift would 
thus be $5,880. 

‘The formula becomes even more 
interesting if the same individual should 
happen to own some stock which he 
purchased, say in 1933, for $4,000 and 
which is now worth $10,000. By do- 
nating this stock to a qualified institu- 
tion the gift would cost him only 
$4,208. Here is how it works: If he 
sells the stock he will have to pay an 
additional tax of $1,672 on the capital 
gain, but if he gives the stock away, he 
will be siaeoat a deduction for its full 
market value ($10,000) with a saving 
in tax, as stated above, of $4,120. The 
total difference in tax amounts to 
$5,792, so that the $10,000 gift costs 
him but $4,208. 

‘To add just one more illustration, 
let us assume that the stock in question 
is owned by an individual whose net 
income is $200,000. It would probably 
interest that person to learn that by 
donating the stock instead of selling 
it he will reduce his income tax by 
$8,726, and the gift will cost him 
only $1,274.”’ —M. D. Bacuracu 


It is with very great pleasure that 
acknowledgment is made of a gift of 
$673.25 from the Alumni Federation, 
to be credited to the 1946 Endowment 
Fund of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

The addition of this sum of $673.25 
to the $2,191,131.28 recorded in the 
January Garden of Gold makes the 
grand total of gifts recorded in the Car- 
NEGIE MaGazin_E throughout the years 
since its inauguration $2,191,804.53. 
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A Review of ‘‘The God Innis’’ 


By HaroLtp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Our Drama De- 
partment is noth- 
ing if not cosmo- 
politan in its 
choice of plays. 
Of the four dra- 
matists repre- 
sented so far this 
season, the first 
was Irish, the 
second Russian, 
the third French, 
and now we have 
two Americans. It is true that the scene 
of their play was laid in Ireland but a 
note on the program tells us that Helen 
Rovene Williams and George Brenden 
Dowell wrote ““The God Innis’’ when 
they were students in Professor Baker’s 
class at Yale. 

The scene of the prologue is a fairy 
ring or druid circle, the time Midsum- 
mer Eve. All the villagers, on their way 
from market, bless themselves as they 
pass the haunted spot. All, that is, 
but Maeve Doran, whose crazy father 
has told her that if she has the courage 
to pass the night in the magic circle, 
she will see the great god Innis, who is 
wont to appear on this enchanted night. 
A sort of Minstrel Boy—‘‘with his 
wild harp slung behind him’’—wanders 
in. After a good deal of poetic con- 
versation and a mysterious drink, he is 
accepted by the credulous Maeve as the 
god himself. 

The first act takes place nineteen 
years later, and we find Maeve and her 
father and her son Innis—a likely lad, 
handsome and high spirited. But he is 
taunted concerning his birth by the 
other lads, and the maiden of his 
choice, Kathleen Gallegher, feels that 
marriage with him would be impossi- 
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ble. Poor Innis is very unhappy, so his 
grandfather and his mother reveal to 
him his august parentage, his spirits go 
sky-high, and evidences of his godhead 
begin to appear: when his mother sends 
him for a fourth egg for supper, he says 
in a lordly manner that three will do, 
and lo, when he breaks the third egg 
into the bowl, it has two yokes! 

The villagers are less persuaded of his 
divinity than is his family; they de- 
mand further proofs. Let him prove 
his power openly! Let him put an end 
to the drouth and call down the rain! 
(This is the first instance, I imagine, of 
anyone’s having to call down rain in 
Ireland!) Innis accepts the challenge, 
and mounted on the druid stone, 
Elijah-like, he summons the rain. At 
first there is no result, and the jeers of 
the onlookers increase. But suddenly 
the sky darkens, and the rain descends. 

In the last act Grandfather Doran 
has died and the countryside is ‘‘wak- 
ing’’ him. Innis’s power has been ac- 
cepted by everyone. Even the Church, 
in the person of Father Cassidy, offers 
Innis some sort of job—surely an un- 
precedented action on the part of the 
Church in Ireland—and the simple 
aes see in their new idol a future 
cardinal. But there is a knock at the 
door and Nemesis, in the shape of the 
wandering minstrel, walks in. So many 
things happen after this that I do not 
trust my memory to give a faithful ac 
count of them, but there seems to be a 
happy ending, in which Innis keeps his: 
Kathleen and the good will of the 
villagers, but is advised to abstain from’ 
miracles for a time. 

‘The God Innis’’ is a good evening's 
entertainment. The plot is full of 
dramatic possibilities and is not a 
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hackneyed one. The prologue and the 
first two acts are workmanlike and well 
arranged, and the action moves along 
briskly. The authors have made of 
their principal figure an engaging fel- 
low, and as an acting part it is one to 
make any young male star lick his 
chops. The performance was a very 
satisfactory one. The play gave E. W. 
Hickman, who directed it, several op- 
portunities to show his superlative 
skill in the management of mob scenes, 
with the temper of the various mobs 
nicely differentiated. The part of Innis 
was played with a freshness and youth- 
ful enthusiasm that was a pleasure to 
watch. Maeve had the difficult task 
of playing what were really two parts; 
although both were well played, I 
liked the quiet intensity of the older 
woman better. The Kathleen was 


charming, and her shrill-tongued mother 
incisive and amusing. There was a 
sensitive sketch of Maeve's faithful 
suitor, Paddy Gorman; Grandfather 
Doran was properly crusty; and Tomm 
Fitzgerald sufficiently pigeon-livered. 
The crowd, collectively and individu- 


ally, was first-rate. The costumes and 
the settings, which on this occasion 
wete the work of student designers, 
were both good to look at and ap- 
propriate to the mood of the play. For 
my own part I could have wished that 
the authors had seen fit to lay the scene 
of their fantasy in Latvia or Cochin 


China or the Ozarks or some place less 
familiar to me than Ireland. The pit- 
falls which beset an author writing in 
a dialect which is not native to him 
are many and deep. ‘“The God Innis’’ 
is plentifully besprinkled with gos- 
soons and colleens, banshees and lepre- 
chauns, shebeens and potheen and 
spuds. But these, with a rich selection 
of quaint expressions from the collected 
works of Synge and Lady Gregory, 
are not enough to make the language 
“Trish."" The grammar and syntax 
of a dialect must be understood, too. 
This is especially true of the English 
that is spoken in Ireland because so 
much of it is a literal translation of the 
original Gaelic. To take one instance: 
there is no equivalent in Gaelic for the 
English perfect and pluperfect tenses, 
therefore the Irishman speaking Eng- 
lish says, ‘‘I am after speaking to him”’ 
and ‘‘I was after telling her,’’ instead of 
“IT have just spoken to him’’ and “‘I 
had just told her’’; and the meaning is 
quite clear. But ‘‘I wasn’t after be- 
lieving him,’’ meaning ‘‘I didn’t be- 
lieve him,’ and ‘‘Will you be after 
giving me?’’ for ‘Will you give me?’’ 
are stage-Irish only and nothing but 
pure nonsense. 

I daresay I am making a fuss about 
nothing, and that the dialect of ‘“The 
God Innis’’ seemed the very breath of 
the Irish countryside to everyone in the 
audience except myself. 


SCENE FROM ‘“‘THE GOD INNIS’’—STUDENT PLAYERS 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 


ALTERING THE GOVERNMENT 


WV Juen the populistic, or left, sec- 


tion of our democracy, in 1913, 
struck out of the Constitution the 
original provision requiring the elec- 
tion of United States senators to be 
made by the respective legislatures, 
they undermined one of the strongest 
pillars of our Federal Government. It 
was the intention of that able and 
brilliant group of statesmen who formu- 
lated the Constitution to provide a 
system of checks and balances that 
wuuld protect democracy against its 
own destructive impulses. The Supreme 
Court was established in order that a 
dictatorial President might never be 
allowed to write his own autocratic 
bills and press them to enactment 
through a servile Congress. The House 
of Representatives was designed to enjoy 
such a close contact with local neigh- 
borhoods as would make each member, 
elected by common suffrage for two 
years, in very truth the voice of the 
people. But as the voice of the people 
was all too often the voice of the 
multitude shouting its unreasoning de- 
mands from the public housetops, a 
Senate was designated which provided 
for two members from each State to be 
chosen by its legislature from men dis- 
tinguished by their talents and capaci- 
ties, elected for six years, and serving 
in a great council of the States, which 
should guide the studied policy and wel- 
fare of the nation. It was an ideal 
structure of government. 


Having thus broken down the Senate 
as a really higher body in its protective 
value in legislation, the populistic sec- 
tion, in a time of unemployment and 
misery, began to raise a clamor against 
the inherent power of the Supreme 
Court to pass upon the constitutional 
validity of any oppressive laws which 
might be anaek by Congress. And 
this outcry was, unfortunately, not dis- 
couraged from the White House. The 
fundamental fault of the New Deal, as 
we see it, is that President Roosevelt 
has chosen a period of unexampled de- 
pression as the normal condition of life 
in America, and has planned to organize 
within the strictures of national dis- 
tress an unalterable system which will 
inevitably kill the thing it means to 
protect and develop. His law on wages 
and hours, his tax law destroying the 
corporate surplus, his security law for 
labor pensions, and in general—with a 
few exceptions—the entire procession of 
acts which have been handed to him by 
an abject Congress, he has woven to- 
gether and fitted upon the country like 
a Shirt of Nessus that is poisoning the 
whole body. When the Supreme Court, 
taking a larger and a wiser view of the 
subject, declares that this program in its 
essential features is destructive of the 
permanent liberty of life in America, Mr. 
Roosevelt, like his predecessor, Theo- 
dore, is not only obstinate and irritated, 
but we fear, after a careful reading of 
his language, he is, also like Theodore, 
vindictive, and he now insists on pack- 
ing the Supreme Court with men who 
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will obey his fretful demands. If his 
wish is granted in this dangerous 
exigency, and regardless of whether he 
means to do so, the President of the 
United States will have made himself a 
dictator. 

The party of opposition will now 
find a golden opportunity at hand to do 
two things, first, to advocate the elec- 
tion of Senators by the State Legisla- 
tures by a repeal of the Seventeenth 
Amendment—a very difficult but wor- 
thy objective; and, second, to defeat 
Mr. Roosevelt's arbitrary attack upon 
the integrity of the Supreme Court. 

If they fail, the 17,000,000 Americans 
who voted for Governor Landon should 
prepare to go into concentration camps 
by next October. 


OUT OF THE BELLY OF HELL 


onan relates that when the floods 

compassed him about, even to the 

soul, he cried unto the Lord ‘“‘out of 
the belly of hell.’’ For he had been cast 
into the waters, which passed over him 
in billows and waves. And the Lord 
brought him comfort and restitution. 

Out of the belly of hell the American 
people have for many years been crying 
unto the Government for salvation from 
the marauding deluge, which annually 
compasses them about. But they find 
their servants at Washington neglecting 
to bring them comfort and restitution, 
while the great flood, like a mighty 
Minotaur, takes its toll in life and 
property, with no Theseus to slay the 
monster and rescue its helpless victims. 
When spring comes and terror seizes 
once more upon the soul of the nation, 
Washington assumes that a Red Cross 
feed will meet the situation, when 
what we want is dikes and dams and 
reservoirs and the creative power of 
engineering genius to make this ghastly 
visitation again forever impossible. A 
cataclysm more destructive than any- 
thing that has ever happened in the 
history of the world, occurring in the 
richest country on earth, is permitted to 
repeat itself each year, yet a govern- 


ment that builds marble houses for 
indigent dogs is deaf to the outcry 
which would rebuild America against 
this appalling inundation. 


ARE ALL OUR GREAT MEN DEAD? 


HEN the death of Elihu Root oc- 
Wi eared the other day, a group of 
men commented upon it in this way: 
The greatest and wisest intellect in the 
public life of our time!—Oh, that we 
had such men in this Roosevelt cabinet! 
—Oh, that we had but one such man 
there!—Or, but one such man as Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania!—Or, but one 
such man in the whole Senate! 

And then someone said, ‘But just 
suppose that you could find one Elihu 
Root, or a dozen such men, in the 
entire country—could you get him, or 
them, into any one of these places—the 
cabinet or the Senate?’’ No! You 
could not. You couldn't even elect him 
toa State legislature, becausedemocracy, 
as it exists today, shrinks from its men 
of capacity, of culture, of genius. What 
we see in America at this moment is 
democracy eating out of the hand of the 
rude and the crude, because the rude 
and the crude are feeding democracy 
and dressing it in purple and fine linen. 

And then the conversation went on 
in the same vein. It became analytical. 
How many first-class minds are there 
today in the cabinet? It was conceded 
that there is one. How many in the 
Senate? Ten—not more than ten. How 
many in the House? That’s a more 
difficult question, but it was agreed to 
estimate twenty. There is no study, no 
thinking, no deliberation among all the 
rest. A shout from the crowd outside 
is enough to win a majority vote on 
any measure. What a real representa- 
tion of brains in public life we had in 
that cabinet where Elihu Root, Charles 
Evans Hughes, William H. Taft, and 
Philander C. Knox sat together! Are 
the great men of America dead? We 
think not. But democracy does not 
want them. Whether it needs them is 
another matter. 
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FREE LECTURES 


[Illustrated | 


Museum 
Lecrure Haty 
FEBRUARY 
21—"‘Woods, Waters, and Wildlife,"’ by Wil- 
liam L. Finley, ornithologist and field 
naturalist, of Oregon. 2:15 p.m. 
28—**My Labrador,’’ by Bob Bartlett, popular 
author of travel adventures. 2:15 p.m. 
Marcu 


7—''The Royal River (The Thames),"’ by 
John Noel, internationally known photog- 
rapher and chronicler. 2:15 p.m. 

14—''Up the Kabelebo River of Death (French 
Guiana),"’ by Nicol Smith, travelogue 
lecturer and authority on Devil's Island. 
2:15 P.M. 

25—'‘‘Jamaica,’’ by Andrey Avinoff, Director 
of the Carnegie Museum. 8:15 p.m. 


DR. BIDWELL’S LENTEN PROGRAMS 
8:15 p.m. Music Haiti 
FrsruaRY 
13—'‘The Importance of Form in Music."’ 
20—'*Dance Forms in Music."’ 
27—‘The Development of the Sonata and 
Symphony.”’ 
Marcu 
6—'‘The Significance of Tchaikovsky."’ 
13—‘‘The Symphonic Poem."’ 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM AND DEPARTMENT 
OF FINE ARTS 
Every Tuurspay Eveninc at 5:45 over KDKA 
FEBRUARY 
18—‘‘Cruising in the Middle North,’’ by 
Stanley T. Brooks, Curator of Recent 
Invertebrates at the Carnegie Museum. 
25—'‘St. Anthony: A Doctor’s Dream and Its 
Fulfillment,’’ by Dr. Brooks. 
Marcu 
4— ‘Field Work as a Boy's Hobby,"’ by Charles 
T. Agostini, Assistant Preparator in the 
Section of Education at the Carnegie 
Mvseum. 
11—‘‘Hunting Mushrooms,’’ by L. K. Henry, 


Assistant in the Section of Botany at the 
Carnegie Museum. 


CARNEGIE TECH 


Programs by the Music Department and the Drama 
Department will alternate in a series 
broadcast every Saturday afternoon at 
1:30 p.m. over WCAE and the Red Net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Samug. Harpen Cuurcn, President 


Grorce F. Sueers, Auditor 

J. C. Jerrries, Assistant Auditor 
Witiram A. Morten, Assistant Treasurer 
Minniz C. Ranxin, President's Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Homer Sarnt-Gaupens, Director 

Joun O'Connor Jr., Assistant Director 
Guttitaume Lerottz, European Representative 
Anne K. Sroxzensaca, Secret 

Marcaret M. Lzz, Director of Educational Work 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 


Anprey Avinorr, Director 

Srantey T. Brooxs, Curator of Recent Inverte- 
brates 

Artuur W. Henn, Curator of Ichthyology 

O. E. Jenntnos, Curator of Botany and Director 
of Public Education 

Huco Kant, Curator of Entomology 

M. Granam Nertina, Curator of Herpetology 

Sypney Prentice, Draftsman 

R. H. Santens, Chief Preparator in Zoology 

W. E. Crypg Topp, Curator of Ornithology 

I. P. Totmacnorr, Cutator of Invertebrate Paleon- 
tology 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 


Marsnatt Brpwett, Organist and Director of 
Music 
Roy B. Amsrosg, Manager 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


Ratex Munn, Director 

Apa.ine Bernstein, Head of Order Department 
Wa ter I. Buttock, Adult Lending Department 
Mary E. Foster, Schools Department 

Extwoop H. McC.exianp, Technology Librarian 
Ruta D. McCottoucs, Catalogue Department 
Cuaries W. Mason, Readers Counselor 

Arruur D. Scorr, Printing and Binding Department 
Etva S. Smita, Boys and Girls Department 
Irene Stewart, Reference Librarian 

Marraa V. Wirta, Executive Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS & GROUNDS 
Roy B. Amsrosg, Manager 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Rosert Ernest Douerty, President : 

Wesster N. Jonzs, Director, College of Engi- 
neering 

GLENDINNING Keggsie, Chairman of Faculty, 
College of Fine Arts ; 

Caries Warxins, Director, Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College : 

R. M. Isnic, Director, Division of General Studies 

Atan Bricat, Registrar 

Rates Monn, Director, Carnegie Library School 

Frances H. Kexry, Associate Director 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
COMMITTEES} 


MUSEUM COMMITTEE 


Gsorce H. Crapp, Chairman 
Marcus AARON Avoustus K. Oxiver 
Watrsr R. Demmuzr James C. Rea 
James H. Locknart = Freperic ScHARFER 
James R. Macrartane Joun B. Sempre 
Ricnarpv K. Metton Gezorce E. Sxaw 


FINE ARTS COMMITTEE 


Gzorce E, Snaw, Chairman 
W. S. ArpuTHNOT MoorueapD B. Hottanp 
J. Freperic Byers A. W. Mgtion 
Gzorcs H. Ciapp Freperic SCHAEFER 
Witi1am Frew Cornetius D. Scutty 
Howarp Heinz Wiiu1am Watson Smita 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
COMMITTEE 


WituraM Frew, Chairman 
Rosgrt GARLAND James R. MACFARLANE 
*]. C. Hopss *Roswett Miter 
Roy A. Hunt Wituram S. Moorxeap 
*F. B. Jewerr Aucustus K. Oxiver 
Joun F. Lasoon *Arruur Hays SuLZBERGER 
Frank J. Lananan *CuHarzes E. Witson 
James H. Locknart Wiuram P. Wirszrow 


(*Special members) 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Frank J. Lananan, Chairman 
Watrer R. Demmer P. J. McArpiz 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. Matton, Chairman 
Howarp Heinz Joun L. Portsr 
Roy A. Hunt Wituram Watson SMITH 


PENSION COMMITTEE 


W. S. Arsutunot, Chairman 
Cuaries ANDERSON Tuomas J. GALLAGHER 
Moorugap B. Hottanp 


MUSIC HALL COMMITTEE 


Wituram P. Witrnerow, Chairman 
W. S. ArBUTHNOT 
Tuomas S. Baker 


WILLIAM Frew 
James C. Rea 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
COMMITTEES+ 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Marcus Aaron, Chairman 
Joun F. Casgy Wittram A. Macee 
Ropert GARLAND Wituam S. MoorHeaD 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
COMMITTEE 


P, J. McArvie, Chairman 
Cuartes ANDERSON Joun F. Casey 
Artuur E. Braun Tuomas J. GALLAGHER 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. Matton, Chairman 


Roy A. Hunt Witu1am Watson SMITH 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Frank J. Lanawan, Chairman 
Watrer R. Demmier —~&P.: J. McArpe 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Marcus Aaron 
W. S. ArBUTHNOT 
S. H. Cuurcu 
Gsorce H. Ciapp 
Witu1aM Frew 
Rosert GARLAND 
Roy A. Hunt 


Frank J. LANAHAN 

P, J. McArpLe 

A. W. Mgtion 
Aucustus K. Otiver 
Joun L. Portsr 
Grorce E, Sxaw 
WituiaM P, Witnerow 


{The President is ex-officio a member of all Committees. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the charters the same thirty-six trustees 
serve both the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) 
are also trustees of the Carnegie Library. 


Samugt Harpen Cuurcn, President 
Joun L. Porter, Vice President 
Aucustus K. Oxtver, Secretary 

Roy A. Hunt, Treasurer 


*Marcus AARON 
University of Pittsburgh. President Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. Museum, Library, 
Advisory. 
*Cuaries ANDERSON 
City Council. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 
Witson S. ARBUTHNOT 
Princeton. President Arbuthnot-Stephenson Com- 
pany. Art, Pension, Music Hall, Advisory. 
Tuomas StocKHAM BAKER 
Johns Hopkins. President Emeritus Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Music Hall. 
*Artuur E. Braun 
President Farmers Deposit National Bank. 
Buildings and Grounds. 
*]. Freperic Byers 
Yale. Chairman A. M. Byers Company. Art. 
*Joun F. Casgy 
Duquesne University. Chairman John F. Casey 
Company. Library, Buildings and Grounds. 
*S. H. Caurcu 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad—Western Com- 
panies, Blaw-Knox Company. Trustee Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 
Georce H. Ciapp 
University of Pittsburgh. . President Board of 
Trustees University of Pittsburgh. Museum, Art, 
Advisory. 
*Wacrer R. DeMMLER 
City Council. Auditing, Museum. 
*Grorceg E. Evans 
University of Pittsburgh. City Council. 
WiL.1aM Frew 
Yale. Moore, Leonard and Lynch. Art, Tech, 
Music Hall, Advisory. 
*Tuomas J. GALLAGHER 
City Council. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 
*Ropert GARLAND 
City Council. President and Treasurer Garland 
Manufacturing Company. Library, Tech, Ad- 
visory. 
Howarp Heinz 
Yale. President H. J. Heinz Company. Director, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Art, Finance. 
Moorueap B. HoLianp 
Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Vice President Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany. Art, Pension. 


*Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President Aluminum Company of A 
Tech, Finance, Advisory. 

Joun F. Lasoon 2g 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director 
gheny County Bridges, Highways, and Tuna 
Tech. 

*Frank J. LaNAHAN j 
President Fort Pitt Malleable Iron 7 
President Bank of McKees Rocks. Tech, Aas 
ing, Advisory. : 

James H. Locxnart i 
Princeton. Vice President Lockhart Ines 
Steel Company. Tech, Museum. : 


*P. J. McArpLe 
President of City Council. 
and Grounds, Advisory. 
James R. MacraRLANE 


Princeton. Board of Public Education. 
seum, Tech. 


Auditing, B 


*Wituiam A. MaGee 
City Council. Library. 


*ANnpREw W. MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. Art, Finance, 


Ricnarp K. MELLON a 
Princeton. President Mellon National I 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


Stumm. 


*Wituiam S. MoorHEaD 
Yale. Law School University of Pitts 
Moorhead and Knox. Tech, Library. 


Aucustus K. OLiver 
Yale. President Board of Trustees Sh 
Academy. Tech, Museum, Advisory. 


Joun L. Porter 
Allegheny. Chairman Union Storage 
Finance, Advisory. 


James C. Rea B, 2 
Princeton. Vice President Oliver Iron and 
Company. Museum, Music Hall. 


FREDERIC SCHAEFER 
University of Pittsburgh, M.S. 
Schaefer Equipment Company. Museum, 


*Cornetius D. ScuLLy 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. University of Pe 
vania. Law School University of Pi 
Fine Arts. 


Joun B. Sempie 
Lehigh. Museum. 


Gerorce E. SHaw 
Michigan. 


Reed, Smith, Shaw and Cla 
Art, Museum, Advisory. 3 


*Witut1amM Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan, Scott and tl 
soll. Art, Finance. 


WituraM P. Wirnerow 
Yale. President Blaw-Knox Company. 
Hall, Advisory, Tech. 
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